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PREFACE 


Many  of  the  violin  concertos  in  today’s  concert 
repertoire  were  written  by  composers  who  were  proficient 
violinists  or,  alternatively,  by  composers  who  sought  advice 
from  eminent  violinists  of  their  day.  The  latter  group  in¬ 
cluded  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  who,  from  his  earliest 
days,  associated  with  such  prominent  violinists  as  Eduard 
Remenyi  (1830-1898)  and  Joseph  Joachim  (1831-1907). 

In  Chapter  I  of  this  study  some  of  the  criticisms  and 
advice  which  Joachim  offered  to  Brahms  is  discussed.  Not 
all  of  Joachim’s  recommendations  were  accepted  by  Brahms. 

The  results  of  the  collaboration  are  of  interest  to  the 
music  historian,  as  well  as  to  students  and  performers  of  the 
Concerto . 

Problems  of  fingering,  bowing  and  shifting  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  II  with  particular  reference  to  their 
application  in  the  Brahms  Concerto. 
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CHAPTER  I 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  JOACHIM 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  concerto  under¬ 
went  dramatic  modifications  as  a  result  of  new  challenges 
created  by  the  virtuoso  performer  and  by  an  orchestra  ex¬ 
panded  in  numbers  from  that  of  the  previous  century. 

Because  of  this  increase  in  orchestra  size,  solo 
instruments  were  being  pushed  to  the  limits  of  their  poten¬ 
tial,  particularly  in  regard  to  volume  of  sound.  The  con¬ 
certo,  which  had  always  possessed  two  contrasting  forces, 
was  ideally  suited  to  the  great  technical  proficiency  of  the 
Romantic  virtuoso.  Thus,  composers  began  to  create  compo¬ 
sitions  of  greater  magnitude  in  order  to  explore  these  new 
musical  possibilities.  In  doing  this,  many  composers  con¬ 
sciously  veered  away  from  the  refinements  and  restrictions 
of  the  Classic  style. 

As  an  important  composer  who  resisted  these  changes, 
Johannes  Brahms  championed  the  forms  and  musical  objectives 
found  in  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  A  dedicated 
Classicist  in  the  midst  of  Romanticism,  Brahms  both  inheri¬ 
ted  and  transmitted  the  classical  traditions  of  an  era  all 
but  forgotten  during  his  lifetime.  While  other  composers 
sought  to  evade  the  problems  posed  by  classic  patterns, 
Brahms  diligently  and  almost  religiously  studied  their 
difficulties  and  tackled  their  perplexities.  The  result  of 
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his  efforts  was  a  significant  revitalization  of  the  symphony 
the  concerto,  and  of  sonata  form. 

The  four  concertos  of  Brahms,  far  from  becoming  dis¬ 
play  pieces,  are  among  his  most  extended  and  serious  compo¬ 
sitions.  He  composed  two  concertos  for  piano,  Op.  15  (1854) 
and  Opus  83  (1878-81),  one  for  violin.  Op.  77  (1878),  and  a 
double  concerto  for  violin  and  cello,  Op.  102  (1887).  Like 
Beethoven,  he  struggled  over  his  compositions,  often  chang¬ 
ing  them  from  one  medium  to  another,  always  subjecting  them 
to  his  own  severe  criticism. 

Brahms  hesitated  a  long  time  before  beginning  his 
violin  concerto,  and  writing  it  for  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Joseph  Joachim.  The  date  at  which  the  work  was  started  is 
unknown,  but  the  first  copy  was  finished  during  the  summer 
of  1878  in  Portschach-am-See  (on  the  Worthersee  near  the 
Italian  border). 

On  August  21  of  1878  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  asking 
him  to  "look  over”  a  number  of  violin  passages.^  The  next 
day  Brahms  sent  the  violin  part  of  the  first  movement  to 
Joachim  with  the  following  remarks: 


After  having  written  it  out  I  really  donft  know 
what  you  will  make  of  the  solo  part  alone.  It  was  my 
intention,  of  course,  that  you  should  correct  it,  not 
sparing  the  quality  of  the  composition  and  that  if  you 
thought  it  not  worth  scoring,  that  you  should  say  so. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  mark  those  parts  which 
are  difficult,  awkward  or  impossible  to  play.  The 


A.  Moser,  ed . ,  Johannes  Brahms  im  Briefwechsel  mit 
Joseph  Joachim  (Berlin:  Deutsche  Brahms-Gesellschaft ,  1908 
reprint,  Berlin:  Schneider,  1974),  6:140. 


. 
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whole  affair  is  in  four  movements. 


By  return,  Joachim  replied  from  Salzburg: 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  you  are 
composing  a  violin  concerto  -  in  four  movements  too! 

I  have  had  a  good  look  at  what  you  sent  me  and  have 
made  a  few  notes  and  alterations,  but  without  the  full 
score  one  can’t  say  much.  I  can  however  make  out  most 
of  it  and  there  is  a  lot  of  really  good  violin  music 
in  it.  Whether  it  can  be  played  with  comfort  in  a  hot 
concert  room  remains  to  be  seen. . . .  Cannot  we  spend  a 
couple  of  days  together? 3 


During  early  October  Joachim  suggested  that  the  Concerto  be 
tried  in  Berlin  with  his  school  orchestra.  He  contemplated 
postponing  his  tour  of  Austria  in  order  to  be  able  to  play 
the  Concerto  by  New  Year’s  Day  1879.  He  also  proposed  to 
rehearse  the  Concerto  in  Berlin,  just  before  Christmas,  but 
on  October  23  Brahms  wrote: 


I  am  slow  at  writing  and  for  first  performances ! 
If  you  think  anything  of  my  work,  arrange  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  I  cannot  write  anything  definite  at  the  moment 
(especially  after  having  blundered  through  the  Adagio 
and  Scherzo ) ....  The  middle  movements  have  gone , 
...and  of  course  they  were  the  best!  I  have  written 
a  poor  Adagio  for  it  instead.1* 


Whether  the  two  movements  that  were  apparently  re¬ 
jected  for  reasons  of  style  appeared  in  the  B-flat  Major 
piano  concerto  is  not  certain,  but  the  supposition  is  not  to 
be  easily  dismissed.  It  is  equally  possible,  however,  that 
he  may  have  intended  to  save  them  for  a  second  violin  concerto 

2Ibid. 

3Ibid .  ,  p.  141. 

4Ibid . ,  p.  146. 


- 

' 

• 
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of  which  he  made  sketches  in  the  early  summer  of  1879  but, 

unfortunately,  never  finished.^ 

Joachim  still  expressed  hope  that  the  Concerto  could 

be  played  in  January.  A  few  weeks  later  Brahms  asked  that 

his  work  be  returned  to  him.  Joachim  had  invited  Brahms  to 

go  on  a  concert  tour  with  him  but  the  composer  wished  to  put 

the  Concerto  in  proper  order.  "I  have  had  the  violin  part 

beautifully  written  out,”  wrote  Brahms,  ’’and  would  like  to 

0 

send  you  the  score  to  show  you  real  hospitality.”  On  De¬ 
cember  12  Brahms  wrote  further:  "I  send  you  the  part  here¬ 
with  and  agree  to  your  alterations.  The  orchestral  parts 
will  be  ready  for  January  1  in  case  you  play  it  in  Leipzig. 

7 

If  so,  I  will  meet  you  in  Berlin  a  few  days  before....” 

Joachim  reassured  Brahms  about  his  efforts.  He 
looked  forward  to  playing  the  Concerto  with  full  orchestra 
and  included  the  plan  for  the  program  -  Beethoven  Concerto , 
a  singer,  Andante  and  Allegro  (from  the  Bach  C-Major  Sonata 

g 

for  violin  alone),  Overture  by  Kleist,  Brahms  Concerto. 

The  performance  took  place  on  January  1  in  Leipzig, 
but  Brahms  did  not  consider  the  work  to  be  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation.  He  again  asked  Joachim’s  advice  as  to  alterations. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  have  a  copy 

^Richard  Specht ,  Brahms ,  trans .  Eric  Blom  (London: 


Dent ,  1930),  p . 

297. 

6M 

Moser , 

p.  147. 

7Ibid . , 

p.  148. 

8Ibid . , 

p.  149. 

■ 
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made  of  the  solo  part  of  the  Concerto.  I  would  be 
particularly  grateful  for  any  technical  improvements 
you  could  make.  I  wish  I  could  go  over  the  Con¬ 
certo  with  a  violinist  of  lesser  ability  than  you, 
because  I  fear  you  are  not  bold  and  strong  enough  in 
your  interpretation.  Your  sole  means  of  impressingg 
the  world  is  by  making  alterations  and  suggestions . 


During  December,  Joachim  sent  fragments  of  the  Con¬ 
certo  back  to  Brahms  with  various  markings  and  corrections. 
Brahms  sent  his  response  on  January  24,  1879,  asking  Joachim 
if  he  could  "correct  the  parts  more  thoroughly  yet,  espe¬ 
cially  those  sections  marked  in  red."^  Brahms  hoped  to  see 
more  corrections .  In  his  letter  of  February  8 ,  Joachim  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  wanted  to  add  into  the  parts  instructions  for 
the  performers.  He  intended  to  perform  the  Concerto  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  February  22  and  later  at  the  Philharmonic 
(London) . 11 


Only  one  line  to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  played 
your  Concerto  in  the  Crystal  Palace  with  definite 
success.  It  went  quite  well,  although  it' was  not  al¬ 
ways  delicate  enough  in  the  accompaniment.  As  I  in¬ 
tend  to  play  it  again  in  the  same  place  in  four  weeks 
time,  I  hope  for  a  splendid  reading.  Before  that,  I 
will  play  it  on  the  5th  of  March  in  the  Philharmonic 
Concert  Hall.  For  that  performance  I  think  I  will 
play  by  heart,  as  I  did  not  want  to  risk  it  this  A  - 
time....  I  will  also  try  to  suggest  several  varia¬ 
tions  for  the  violin  part. 


Joachim  kept  the  Concerto  for  a  while  and  played  it 
several  more  times  in  England.  Brahms  wrote  to  him  in  March: 

9Ibid. ,  p.  153. 


ioT,  . , 

Ibid. , 

P- 

154. 

11T,  ., 
Ibid. , 

P- 

155. 

12T,  .  , 
Ibid. , 

P- 

156. 
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I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  news.  The  fact  that 
you  are  keeping  the  Concerto  a  little  longer  is  no 
disaster  for  the  work  or  for  the  world.  But  I  am  very 
curious  how  frequently  and  energetically  your  hand 
writing  will  show  itself  in  the  score  and  the  part. 
Also,  I  am  wondering  whether  I  will  be  ’convinced’  or 
whether  I  will  have  to  consult  somebody  else  in  addi¬ 
tion  -  a  thing  I  would  not  like  to  do.  Is  the  work, 
in  short,  good  enough  at  all  to  have  it  printed?!^ 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  Joachim  wrote: 


You  will  probably  have  received  the  parts  of  the 
Violin  Concerto....  I  will  send  you  the  score  in 
Frankfurt  and  I  will  put  marks  everywhere.  I  believe, 
that  in  order  to  make  the  soloist  a  little  more  com¬ 
fortable,  the  accompaniment  should  be  thinned  out,  be 
it  through  the  omission  of  the  double-bass  or  through 
simple  touching,  instead  of  sustaining,  by  the  quartet 
or  the  wind....  Otherwise  the  work  appeals  to  me  more 
and  more,  especially  the  first  movement.  The  last 
two  times  I  have  played  it  by  heart. 

A  number  of  weeks  passed,  and  on  May  13  Joachim  wrote 
from  Berlin,  "I  gave  Simrock  the  parts  of  your  Violin  Con¬ 
certo  yesterday....  At  bar  510  of  the  first  movement  the 
solo  is  probably  better  like  this,  as  it  can  be  played  more 
pleasantly : 


[|x.  1  I:510-51l] 


13Ibid. ,  p.  157 . 
14Ibid.  ,  p.  158. 
1SIbid . ,  p.  160. 


' 
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Brahms  accepted  Joachim’s  suggestion  with  the  exception  of 
the  F  sharp  (see  *  in  example  1).  In  published  editions  the 
F  sharp  is  omitted. 

An  exchange  of  letters  then  followed  between  the  two 
friends.  Joachim  had  put  some  marks  into  the  violin  part  to 
which  Brahms  responded: 


With  what  right,  since  when  and  with  what  author- 
ity  do  you  write  the  sign  for  portamento  like  this 
,-^T  ,  when  it  does  not  mean  that?  The  octaves  in 

the  Rondo  you  mark  Oi  ,  but  I  would  use  f  I  .  Does 
that  have  to  be?  Up  to  now  I  have  never  given  in  to 
the  violinists,  nor  have  I  accepted  their  damnable 

Why  should  .O  mean  something  different  for  us 
than  it  did  for  Beethoven?  The  Part  and  Score  I  will 
send  to  Amsterdam  immediately....  I  have  changed  i 
nothing,  so  there  will  not  be  any  confusion. 


Upon  receiving  this  letter  from  Brahms ,  Joachim  dashed 
off  a  reply: 


All  violinists  since  Paganini  [l782-1840],  Spohr 
[T784-1859]  and  Rode  [][774-1830]  denote  staccato , 
when  it  is  to  be  played  with  one  stroke  of  the  bow, 
like  this: 


16 


Ibid. ,  p.  161. 
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As  most  of  the  great  composers  were  mainly  pian¬ 
ists  (and  still  are) ,  a  confusion  in  the  way  of  denot¬ 
ing  symbols  is  unavoidable.  Therefore  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  violinists  denote  portamento  like  this: 


Even  for  the  legato  it  is  awkward  to  differen¬ 
tiate  in  the  bowing,  when  it  should  only  mean  so 
many  notes  in  the  same  bow  or  where  it  means  divisions 
of  a  group  of  notes  according  to  meaning.  For  example: 


[lx.  £] 

could  sound  continuous  just  as  well  when  it  is  played 
with  various  bowings ,  while  on  the  piano  it  would 
under  all  circumstances  have  to  sound  like: 


I  always  point  out  this  difference  to  my  students, 
when  works  by  piano  playing  composers  are  concerned. 
Please  think  about  it  yourself. 
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Naturally  I  would  have  had  to  denote  the  second 
major  motif  in  the  last  movement  of  your  Concerto 

,  because  I  have  always  played  it  energeti¬ 
cally  short.  I  thought  the  sixteenth  (?)  rest  would 
be  enough  to  indicate  that.^-7 


After  keeping  the  score  for  a  few  more  days,  Joachim 
wrote  from  Berlin  and  asked  where  he  should  send  the  score. 


I  believe  that  I  have  never  played  your  Concerto 
as  well  as  yesterday  (May  25).  It  was  a  great  plea¬ 
sure  for  me  to  become  absorbed  in  it.  Verhulst  and 
all  the  musicians  are  very  delighted,  especially 
about  the  warmth  and  subjectiveness  of  the  first  and 
second  movements.  Verhulst  thinks  that  you  have 
hardly  ever  written  anything  more  tender  and  sensi¬ 
tive....  One  can  hear  the  violin  quite  well  in  the 
huge  hall....  I  have  two  questions  about  the  first 
tutti :  after  the  first  two  or  three  measures  of  the 

solo  oboe,  may  the  horns  join  in....? 


Ex.  8  1:9-16 

Brahms  accepted  the  suggestion  and  added  the  horns 
at  bar  12.  To  continue  the  letter: 


I  often  lose  the  tune  at  the  crescendo  of  the 
quartet.  Would  not  at  letter  A  (the  sudden  piano), 
the  tune  be  more  correctly  rendered  by  the  clari-  ' 
nets. . .?18 


17T,.  , 
Ibid. , 

P- 

163-164 . 

18T,.  , 
Ibid . , 

P. 

165. 
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Brahms  decided  to  have  the  horn  reinforce  the  oboe  with  the 
tune,  and  wrote  harmony  parts  for  the  clarinets  and  bassoons. 

He  asked  to  have  the  score  sent  to  Portschach-am- 
See,  and  reminded  Joachim  once  again  to  make  as  many  correct¬ 
ions  and  suggestions  as  possible.  Brahms  pointed  out  that 
although  some  suggestions  made  by  Joachim  earlier  did  not 
show  up  in  the  score,  he  remembered  them  well.  Brahms  also 
reminded  Joachim: 


In  your  last  letter  you  did  not  enlighten  me 
about  etc.  You  only  give  examples  which  I 

would  notate  in  the  same  way.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  proved  to  me  that  you  possibly  need  these  ques¬ 
tionable  notations.  I  have  found  out  from  question¬ 
ing  violinists  that  confusion  can  arise  through 
these  symbols  when  playing  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral  music,  in  relation  to_  the  meaning  of  .  .^.  . 

I  believe  that  the  curve  over  several  notes 

does  not  take  away  from  the  value  of  the  notes.  It 
means  legato,  and  one  applies  it  according  to  group¬ 
ing,  period  or  mood.  Only  over  two  notes  does  it 
have  the  following  meaning: 


11 


With  larger  groups  of  notes  that  would  mean  more 
freedom  and  finesse  in  the  rendition,  which  in  fact 
is  mostly  desirable.  For  me,  considerations  of  this 
kind  are  wasted,  but  you  are  holding  the  broom  and 
there  is  much  to  be  swept  out.  In  addition,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  further  contemplate 
the  Adagio ,  and  in  the  Rondo ,  the  ______ 

never  seemed  to  really  satisfy  me  when  I  listened.... 


the  beginning  of 
Presto  b8.  Both 


19 


A  month  passed  before  Brahms  wrote  once  more,  hoping 
to  read  the  corrections  of  the  Concerto  with  Joachim: 


You  will  find  that  I  have  taken  appropriate  no¬ 
tice  of  your  corrections.  I  decided  not  to  change 
the  following  passage  according  to  your  suggestion 
though . 


[Ex.  11  1:33?) 

I  would  not  like  to  miss  the  high  and  the  low 
notes  of  the  beginning.  This  passage  will  probably 
not  be  forceful  enough  for  you.  Can  we  not  leave 
out  notes  or  double  them  thus? 


Ibid. ,  p.  167. 
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Or  something  like  this? 


Also  more  notes? 


You  will  probably  not  ask  for  a  concerto  again. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Concerto  bears  your  name, 
as  you  are  somewhat  responsible  for  the  Solo  Violin 
part . 20 


None  of  the  thoughts  in  the  previous  three  examples  were 
written  into  the  published  edition.  Brahms  decided  instead 
to  use  in  his  finished  copy  that  which  he  had  originally 
written  (see  example  11). 

A  couple  of  days  later  Joachim  wrote  to  Brahms  about 
a  few  passages.  He  also  added  "that  you  will  publicly  dedi¬ 
cate  the  Concerto  to  me  is  a  great  joy,  as  I  had  not  expected 


it 
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20 

Ibid. ,  p.  169. 
21Ibid . ,  p.  171. 
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It  is  curious  that  while  Brahms  accepted  and  followed 

the  advice  and  objections  of  his  friend  where  they  concerned 

matters  of  composition,  he  was  disinclined  to  act  upon  purely 

violinistic  suggestions  made  by  the  experienced  player  of 

that  instrument.  He  agreed  to  scarcely  anything  but  bow 

22 

marks  and  fingerings;  otherwise  he  adhered  to  his  text. 

The  Concerto  did  not  initially  meet  with  great 
approval  from  either  the  public  or  the  critics.  With  the 
exception  of  Hugo  Heermann  and  a  member  of  Joachim’s  quartet, 
Heinrich  de  Ahna ,  the  work  found  little  favour  with  violin¬ 
ists.  Joachim  was  at  first  the  only  guide  through  the 
supposed  maze  of  the  work.  Next,  his  little  pupil  Marie 
Soldat,  whom  Brahms  greatly  liked  and  often  patronized,  had 

the  courage  to  play  it.  She  had  striking  success  with  this 

2  3 

thoroughly  masculine  composition.  Afterwards,  in  the 
1890’s,  Bronislav  Hubermann,  then  a  boy  of  twelve,  played 
it.  When  Brahms  entered  the  director’s  box  of  the  Musikverein 
to  hear  the  performance,  he  expressed  his  expectations  with 
much  spiteful  sarcasm,  for  he  disliked  infant  prodigies. 

At  the  first  entry  of  the  solo  violin  he  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  as  the  movement  went  on  he  leaned  farther  and  farther 
over  the  edge  of  the  box,  as  if  to  hear  better.  After  the 
Adagio  he  hastily  and  secretly  wiped  his  eyes.  At  the  close 
he  ran  straight  into  the  artist’s  room,  where  he  embraced 
and  kissed  the  little  fellow  who  had  brought  his  own  work 

22Specht,  p.  294. 

2  3Ibid . ,  p.  297  . 
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nearer  to  him  than  anyone  had  done  before. 

Although  not  at  first  received  with  enthuisiasm  by 
either  audiences  or  critics,  the  Concerto  gradually  establish 
ed  itself  in  public  favour.  Published  by  Simrock  in  October 
1879,  it  eventually  won  such  warm  approval  that  today  it 
stands  among  the  most  frequently  performed  of  violin  concer¬ 
tos,  along  with  those  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Tschaikovsky 
the  first  of  Max  Bruch,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  enduring 
masterpieces . 

24 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER  II 


FINGERING,  BOWING  AND  SHIFTING 

The  three  movements  in  the  Concerto  contain  numerous 
technical  complexities  which  face  a  violinist  preparing  a 
new  work.  Since  carefully  considered  fingerings  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  performance  of  any  string  work,  a 
point  of  view  directed  toward  modern  concepts  of  fingering 
is  given  in  general  terms  before  proceeding  with  specific 
examples  from  the  Brahms  Concerto. 

For  any  succession  of  notes  there  is  a  rational 
fingering.  In  practice,  however,  violinists  use  various 
fingerings.  The  reasons  for  this  variety  are  basically 
three : 

1.  principles  of  performance  and  technical  methods 
common  to  a  particular  school 

2.  the  individual  interpretation  of  this  or  that  musical 
composition  by  the  artist 

3.  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  performer  in  the 
build  of  the  shoulder,  hand  and  fingers. ^ 

All  this  does  not  prove  that  general  rules  governing 
the  choice  of  fingerings  do  not  exist.  Influencing  the 
selection  of  fingerings,  bowings  and  phrasings  are  certain 
principles  based  on  the  laws  of  musical  logic.  These  laws 

^1.  M.  Yampolsky,  The  Principles  of  Violin  Fingering, 
trans .  A.  Lumsden  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967),  p.18. 
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should  be  observed,  although  they  can,  of  course,  be  inter¬ 
preted  and  modified  in  different  ways  by  different  individuals. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  fingering:  the  musical  and 
the  technical.  Musically,  the  fingering  should  assure  the 
best  sound  and  the  finest  expression  of  the  phrase.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  fingering  should  make  the  passage  as  easy  and 
comfortable  as  possible. 

Some  developments  that  have  advanced  left-hand  tech¬ 
nique  are : 

1.  more  playing  in  the  even-numbered  positions 

2.  the  half-step  shift 

3.  position  changes  on  open  strings 

4.  better  chromatic  fingerings 

5.  new  types  of  extensions  outside  the  frame 

6.  fingerings  based  on  extensions  or  contractions  plus 

the  necessary  readjustment  of  the  hand  itself  ("creeping11 

o 

fingers  technique). 

The  basis  for  the  selection  of  a  rational  fingering 
is  one  of  (or  a  combination  of)  the  following  elements: 

1.  the  nature  of  the  instrument 

2.  the  disposition  of  the  fingers  on  the  fingerboard 
which  this  requires 

3 

3.  the  texture  of  the  musical  composition. 

In  some  cases  the  disposition  of  the  fingers  on  the  finger- 

2 

Ivan  Galamian,  Principles  of  Violin  Playing  and 
Teaching  (New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1962),  p.  32. 

3 

Yampolsky,  p.  18. 


board  required  by  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  musical  composition,  are  mutually  contradictory. 
This  creates  for  the  performer  what  are  known  as  ’’technically 
awkward”  passages.  These  cases  occur  quite  frequently,  as 
composers  writing  for  this  or  that  solo  instrument  are  often 
not  fully  aware  of  its  technical  capabilities.  This  accounts 
for  the  many  different  performing  editions  of  the  same  work. 
These  editions  are  often  different  from  the  composer’s  origi¬ 
nal  as  they  have  been  adapted  to  suit  the  technical  possibili 
ties  of  the  instrument  or  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
editor’s  own  playing. 

The  technical  and  musical  demands  which  Brahms  makes 
on  a  violinist  are  great.  The  close  integration  of  the 
violin  and  orchestra  make  the  music  sound  like  a  symphony 
with  a  predominant  solo  instrument. 

Brahms  used  the  Classical  structure  as  a  model, 
closely  interweaving  the  violin  and  orchestra,  with  virtuoso 
passages  and  integrated  thematic  material.  He  also  opened 
up  the  chordal  materials  in  a  way  no  composer  had  done  before 
It  is  this  which  causes  certain  awkward  passages  as  well  as 
those  which  give  rise  to  intonation  problems.  Examples  may 
be  found  in  bars  98,  102,  118,  155  and  160  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment  . 

Furthermore,  throughout  the  Concerto  there  are  shifts 
and  extensions  which  make  the  continuity  of  phrases  difficult 
Since  there  are  problems  of  balance  with  a  heavy  orchestral 
scoring,  the  sheer  survival  in  performance  of  projection  and 
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physical  staying  power  must  enter  into  the  preparation  of 
this  Concerto. 

Fingering  is  always  influenced  by  the  choice  of 
strings.  The  latter,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  musical  phrase  and  its  dynamics.  The  G  string,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  well  suited  for  passionate  expression  in  all  its 
nuances.  In  forte  passages  when  there  is  a  choice  between 
the  D  and  G  strings,  the  G  string  is  usually  chosen. 
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First  Movement:  Allegro  non  troppo 

At  bar  90  it  is  most  desirable  to  stay  on  the  G 
string  for  the  first  two  beats  in  order  to  have  as  strong  an 
entrance  as  possible  after  the  energetic  orchestral  intro¬ 
duction  . 


Ex.  15  1:90-91 

A  half  bow  mar tele'  should  be  used  in  bar  92.  When 
a  large  section  of  the  bow  is  used,  such  as  a  half  or  a  whole 
bow,  the  problem  of  direction  becomes  acute.  The  movement 
in  the  martele'  is  so  fast  that  one  often  fails  to  make  all 
the  adjustments  that  are  required  to  keep  the  bow  moving  in 
a  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  bridge.  Care  must  be  taken, 
also,  to  make  sure  the  distance  from  the  bridge  (sounding 
point)  is  exactly  right. ^  The  fingering  at  bar  93,  if  played 
on  the  D  string,  produces  a  weak  spot  in  an  otherwise  strong 
passage . 


Ex.  16  1:92-94 

The  three-note  chords  at  bars  94,  98,  99,  100,  101 


Galamian,  p. 


72. 
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and  102,  should  be  started  with  the  bow  "on  the  string." 

This  should  yield  firm,  clean  chords. 

The  figures  in  bars  98-102  can  be  played  on  the 
string  or  with  heavy  spiccato  strokes  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  bow.  The  last  two  sixteenth-notes  leading  to  the  eighth- 
note  should  be  played  with  rhythmic  precision. 

Often  it  is  not  practical  to  study  a  difficult  pas¬ 
sage  exclusively  in  its  written  form.  The  monotony  of  such 
a  procedure  causes  fatigue,  and  the  musical  meaning  is  then 
possibly  lost  to  the  player.  The  following  example  (a)  could 
be  practiced  with  different  rhythms,  and  as  chord  structures 
(b) .  Practicing  the  chord  structures  will  help  "frame"  the 
left  hand  for  the  passage,  and  also  assist  in  left-hand 
quickness . 


Ex.  17  1:98-99 


The  string  crossings  at  bars  102-104  are  executed  by 
the  whole  arm.  On  the  upbow  strokes  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  wrist  firm  and  to  lead  with  the  elbow. 
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Brahms’  score  indicates  a  p  (piano)  at  bar  104. 

Efrem  Zimbalist  in  the  Schirmer  edition  removes  that  dynamic 
marking,  suggesting  that  the  soloist’s  need  to  project  may 
supersede  Brahms’  own  marking.  Although  the  orchestra¬ 
tion  is  not  heavy  at  this  point,  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
the  dynamic  level  slightly  so  that  the  solo  material  can  be 
heard . 

Changing  positions  by  leaping  avoids  an  audible 
glissando .  Two  tones  are  connected  so  rapidly  that  the 
effect  is  more  of  a  leap  than  one  of  a  glide.  The  difficulty 
is  not  with  the  leap  itself,  but  with  the  note  before  the 
leap.  Correction  of  the  preceding  note  is  usually  not  possi¬ 
ble  owing  to  the  hurried  and/or  violent  nature  of  the 
motion. ^  In  bar  107,  the  bottom  fingering  produces  an  un¬ 
rhythmical  glissando  by  emphasizing  and  lengthening  the  last 
note.  Therefore  it  is  more  desirable  to  change  position 
while  on  the  change  of  bow. 


Ex.  18  1:107-108 

At  bars  105-119  the  soloist  must  listen  carefully  to 
the  various  entries  of  the  woodwinds.  This  section  can  easily 
become  untidy  if  proper  care  is  not  exercised. 

^Carl  Flesch,  Violin  Fingering ,  trans .  B.  Schwarz 
(London:  Barrie  and  Rocklif f ,  19  6  6  )  ,  p .  138. 
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Playing  within  the  limits  of  a  single  position  pre¬ 
sents  no  real  difficulty  for  the  left  hand.  Auer  makes  this 
clear  when  he  states  that  "we  should  consider  that  left-hand 

g 

technique  begins  only  with  changes  of  position." 

The  following  are  aids  to  position  changing: 

1.  move  to  an  adjacent  position  by  sliding  one  finger  a 
semitone  -  this  is  good  in  fast  tempi 


Ex.  19  1:250-253 

2.  change  of  position  using  extensions 

The  top  fingering  eliminates  sliding  and  in  doing  so 
sounds  cleaner. 


Ex.  20  1:117 

3.  change  of  position  using  a  mixed  fingering  contain¬ 
ing  both  extensions  and  contractions. 

The  mixing  of  positions  is  one  step  towards  expand¬ 
ing  a  technique  beyond  that  of  "traditional"  position  prac¬ 
tices.  Mixing  positions  most  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
enharmonic  changes ,  although  it  may  also  be  used  for  the  pur- 

g 

Leopold  Auer,  Violin  Playing  As  I  Teach  It  (New 
York:  Stokes,  1921),  p.  73. 
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pose  of  avoiding  oblique  string  crossing  with  the  same 
7 

finger.  Also,  mixing  positions  facilitates  the  playing  of 
certain  passages  (such  as  that  in  ex.  19)  in  which  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  chord  structure  makes  single-position  playing 
impossible.  The  mixing  means  that  these  passages  can  be 
played  without  shifts,  a  style  in  favour  today. 

In  the  following  example  the  top  fingering  is  a 
better  choice  since  it  requires  only  one  hand  movement.  The 
first  finger  "creeps'1  back  by  itself  leaving  the  hand  in 
fifth  position  until  the  G  sharp. 


Ex.  21  1:128 

Playing  in  half-position  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
means  of  avoiding  unnecessary  glissandi .  The  change  into 
the  half-position  is  carried  out  by  the  lower  arm  and  not  by 
an  isolated  reaching  back  of  the  hand  or  the  finger.  The 
arm  itself  must  be  moved  back,  since  it  is  not  enough  to 
place  the  first  finger  alone  into  the  half-position  and  let 
the  other  fingers  follow  it  in  turn.  If  the  player  does  not 
realize  this  he  will  play  sharp  and  the  physical  movement 
will  feel  awkward. 

The  top  fingerings  in  the  next  two  examples  are  more 
desirable  than  the  bottom  fingerings,  since  they  eliminate 

7 

Flesch,  p.  44. 
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most  of  the  1-1  slides. 


Ex.  22  1:129 


Ex.  23  1:142-143 

When  playing  a  trill  there  should  be  no  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  trill  nachschlag  in  relation  to  the  dynamics  of 

g 

the  trill  itself.  The  two  notes  following  the  C  sharp  in 
bar  136  should  adapt  both  dynamically  and  agogically  to 
their  surroundings  and  not  be  more  powerful  than  the  trill. 


Ex.  24  1:133-136 

In  cantilena  passages  the  third  finger  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  fourth  whenever  the  position  of  a  note  in  a 
musical  summit  of  action,  or  emotion,  requires  special  in¬ 
tensity  . 


8Carl  Flesch,  The  Art  of  Violin  Playing,  trans .  F. 
Martens,  2  vols.,  2d.  ed .  ,  rev . ,  (Boston :  Carl  Fischer, 
1939),  2:48. 
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The  highest  notes  in  the  next  two  examples  need 
special  intensity  and  therefore  require  the  third  finger. 


Ex.  25  I  :  148-150 


Ex.  26  1:156-158 

The  technique  of  chord  playing  revolves  around  the 
following  principles: 

1.  leaving  the  fingers  on  the  string 

2.  preparing  and  crossing  the  fingers  on  the  fingerboard. 
The  best  way  to  produce  the  simultaneous  attack  of  the  short 
three-note  chord  is  to  make  sure  that  the  bow  has  a  solid 
grip  on  all  three  strings.  The  downward  pressure  has  to  be 
sufficient  to  depress  the  middle  string  far  enough  for  the 
neighbouring  strings  to  be  properly  contacted  and  sounded 

by  the  bow.  One  must  concentrate  on  the  middle  string  and 

9 

play  without  forcing  the  sound. 

In  the  following  example  it  is  necessary  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  sufficiently  depressing  the  D  string  in  order  to 
play  the  three-note  chords  as  if  they  were  one  note. 

9 

Galamian ,  p.  90. 
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Ex.  27  1:164-167 

The  next  example  demonstrates  that  the  fingers  can 
remain  on  the  same  strings  without  any  awkward  string  cross¬ 
ings.  The  first,  second  and  third  finger  combination  is 
stronger  than  the  second,  third  and  fourth  finger  combination. 
By  avoiding  the  use  of  the  fourth  finger  there  is  both  a 
better  disposition  of  the  fingers  and  a  better  tone  quality. 


The  repeated  use  of  similar  finger  patterns  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  during  sequential  passages  is  referred  to 
as  "parallel  fingerings."  Parallel  fingerings  are  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  to  digital  "automatic"  memory.10 

In  the  following  example  the  fingering  given  should 
help  minimize  memory  difficulties  since  only  one  shift  is 
needed . 

10Flesch,  Violin  Fingering,  p.  131. 
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Ex.  29  1:175 

Fourth  finger  should  be  used  in  this  unaccompanied 
and  exposed  passage.  The  open  string  will  sound  too  harsh. 


Ex.  30  1:176-178 

The  amount  of  rise  and  fall  of  the  bow,  in  both  slow 
and  quick  tempi ,  is  of  vital  importance  when  alternating  be¬ 
tween  two  strings.  In  such  passages  many  violinists  use 
too  wide  a  swing  of  the  arm  and  hand,  impairing  both  the 
smoothness  of  the  legato  and  the  quality  of  the  tone.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  bow  rise  and  fall  only  enough 
to  clear  one  string  and  go  to  the  other.  The  player  can  then 
obtain  a  smoother  legato  and  continuous  tone.  The  most 
successful  motion  is  smaller  than  many  players  realize. 

Because  of  the  melodic  counterpoint  and  awkward 
string  crossings  at  bar  179,  it  may  be  difficult  to  hear  the 
soloist.  It  is  then  advisable  to  change  the  bow  more  often 
and  increase  the  dynamic  level  from  that  indicated.  The 
edited  bowing  will  help  give  the  soloist  a  little  more  bow- 
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ing  freedom. 


Ex.  31  1:179-181 

Use  of  an  open  string  in  the  middle  of  a  passage 
makes  a  change  of  position  inaudible.  This  change  of  position 
is  sometimes  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  suddenly  in¬ 
troduced  tone  of  the  open  string  will  usually  sound  "foreign" 
in  quality.  However,  if  the  open  string  helps  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  intonation  problems,  the  tonal  shortcomings  may 
justifiably  be  overlooked.  This  is  especially  true  in 
detache  passages.  In  legato  passages  the  whistling  open  E 
string  danger  exists. 

In  the  following  example  the  top  fingering  is  pre¬ 
ferred  because  the  position  change  of  the  bottom  fingering 
is  avoided. 


Natural  harmonics  share  with  the  open  string  a  cer¬ 
tain  lifeless  quality  because  of  the  lack  of  vibrato  and 
harmonic  overtones.  Of  course,  there  are  many  passages  in 
the  repertoire  where  they  are  both  needed  and  wanted. 

Whenever  a  note  that  does  not  have  a  distinct  char- 
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acter  of  its  own  becomes  part  of  a  series  of  notes  that  are 
stopped,  it  should  likewise  be  stopped.  A  harmonic  added 
at  this  point  usually  impairs  the  uniformity  of  the  phrase. 

In  the  following  example  the  first  notes  of  bars  213 
and  216  are  full  of  expression  and  need  to  be  firmly  stopped. 


Ex.  33  1:213-216 

Extensions  avoid  a  change  of  position,  either  because 
the  shift  is  unnecessary  or  because  the  performer  wishes  to 
eliminate  the  accompanying  glissandi .  Extensions  do  not  in¬ 
volve  a  change  of  position,  since  the  finger  alone  is  stretch- 

11 

ed  without  participation  of  the  arm.  The  player  should  try 
to  prepare  each  extension  by  playing  the  preceding  note  or 
notes  with  middle  fingers. 


Ex.  34  1:217-223 


11 


Ibid . ,  p .  81 . 
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A  position  change  on  the  third  beat  of  bar  227  could 
be  substituted  for  this  unnecessary  stretch. 


Ex.  35  1:227 

At  this  bar  Ysaye  Q858-193J0  played : 


Ex.  36  1:227 

High  position  entrances  from  an  open  string  are 
usually  risky  for  intonation  because  the  hand  is  forced  to 
cover  the  distance  in  the  air.  Since  no  glissando  or  porta¬ 
mento  can  be  used,  the  distance  can  be  established  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  means  of  silent  intermediate  notes  ("ladders"). 

The  principle  used  here  dictates  that  the  move  start 
upward  from  a  note  with  which  the  player  is  "familiar"  (some¬ 
where  in  third  position,  for  instance).  A  silent  finger 
pattern  develops.  The  desired  position  and  note  can  be 
found  without  plucking  or  tapping  the  string.  The  type  of 
ladder  developed  will  depend  upon: 

1.  the  familiar  starting  note  (finger) 

2.  the  silent  starting  position  (first,  second  or  third 

12Ibid .  ,  p.  83. 
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position ,  etc . ) 

3.  the  number  of  silent  shifts  needed 

13 

4.  the  finger  used  on  the  first  sounded  note. 


Ex.  37a  1:229-231 

One  of  the  ways  this  passage  can  be  practiced  is: 


The  silent  glissando  is  executed  while  playing  the  preceding 
open  A. 

Ex.  37b  1:230 

In  the  following  example  the  problem  with  the  bottom 
fingering  is  the  change  of  position  and  the  string  crossing 
requiring  an  unprepared  entry.  An  advantage  with  the  top 
fingering  is  the  avoidance  of  the  shift. 


Ex.  38  1:234-236 


^3Flesch,  The  Art  of  Violin  Playing,  2:10. 


Because  of  the  double  stretch,  the  octave  fingering 
using  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  in  combination  with  tenth 
is  avoided  whenever  possible. 

In  the  next  two  examples  the  octave  fingering  1  and 
3  is  used.  This  fingering  prepares  the  hand  shape  for  the 
stretch . 


3  J 

4 

Jfi 

1c 

iim. 

Ex.  40  1:483-484 

Whenever  possible,  leaps  from  one  string  to  another 
with  the  same  finger  should  be  avoided.  They  are  physically 
awkward  and  can  lead  to  roughness  in  sound. 

The  unavoidable  string  crossings  in  the  next  example 
make  this  passage  very  "unviolinistic . M  These  bars  are  best 
practiced  using  different  rhythms  and  the  "left-hand  prepar¬ 
ation  technique,"  which  involves  placing  the  left-hand 

fingers  on  the  strings  before  allowing  the  right  hand  to  pro 
14 

ceed.  Practicing  this  way  will  teach  the  left  hand  to 
move  at  different  times  and  at  different  speeds.  Also,  the 
bottom  example  shows  an  undesirable  leap  from  one  string  to 

14 


Yampolsky,  p.  21. 


. 
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another  with  the  same  finger. 


Ex.  41  1:246-249 


The  choice  of  fingering  often  depends  upon  whether 
the  player  prefers  to  change  the  string  or  the  position.  In 
bars  250-259  it  is  best  to  remain  on  the  E  string.  This 
gives  the  passage  a  clearer  tone  quality  and  is  better  suited 
to  the  brilliant  character  of  the  phrase.  Also,  during  this 
section  the  changes  of  position  using  half-step  shifts,  ex¬ 
tensions  and  contractions  are  employed. 


Ex.  42  1:250-259 
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The  three-note  chords  at  the  beginning  of  bars  250 
and  252  should  not  be  broken.  To  keep  the  rhythm  steady  all 
notes  of  the  chord  must  be  played  together. 


Ex.  43  1:250-252 

Another  leap  where  silent  intermediate  notes  (ladders) 
can  be  helpful  in  developing  security  and  confidence  occurs 
between  bars  267  and  268. 


Ex.  44  1:267-268 

Paganini  introduced  the  modern  technique  of  playing 
on  one  string,  although  Beethoven  had  previously  called  for 
uniform  timbre  in  his  original  direction  of  the  Septet 
Op.  20. 15  Using  the  same  string  for  an  entire  musical  phrase 
permits  the  uniform  timbre  that  in  many  cases  is  desirable. 

A  change  of  timbre  can  destroy  the  unity  and  the  impact  of  a 
musical  line.  Sometimes,  however,  the  degree  of  difficulty 
will  dictate  string  choice.  For  instance,  the  melodically 
and  harmonically  significant  sixth  at  bar  307  may  be  unsat¬ 
isfactory  if  played  on  the  D  and  G  strings.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  precarious  change  of  position  and  the  risk  of 

15Flesch,  Violin  Fingering,  p.  282. 
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poor  intonation  it  may  be  preferable  to  forego  uniformity  of 
timbre.  However,  the  basis  of  left-hand  technique,  what¬ 
ever  the  fingering,  is: 

1.  knowing  how  and  when  to  leave  the  fingers  on  the 
string 

2.  knowing  how  and  when  to  prepare  and  cross  the  fingers 

1 6 

on  the  fingerboard. 

At  the  third  beat  of  bars  309  and  310  there  is  a 
position  change  with  a  silent  glissando .  A  glissando  could 
be  played  between  the  upper  notes  of  the  first  and  second 
beats  in  bar  311,  but  no  glissando  between  the  lower  notes. 
This  fingering  makes  the  string  crossing  with  the  second 
finger  unnecessary. 


Brahms  wrote  many  musical  directions  in  bar  312.  His 
markings  include  tranquillo  in  addition  to  p  (piano).  He 
also  indicated  various  other  shades  of  expression  -  leggiero 
ma  espressivo  (grazioso).  At  no  other  place  in  the  Concerto 
does  Brahms  give  such  explicit  written  instruction  for  the 

16 


Yampolsky,  p.  83. 


soloist.  This  is  to  show,  perhaps,  that  he  was  most  con¬ 
cerned  that  this  passage  be  properly  interpreted. 
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Ex.  46  1:312-313 

The  timbre  of  the  A  string  resembles  that  of  a  mezzo 

soprano.  The  A  string  can  be  used  in  higher  positions  when 

the  musical  character  of  the  passage  is  not  in  keeping  with 

the  penetrating  power  of  the  E  string.  Also,  the  A  string 

17 

can  be  used  when  uniformity  of  timbre  is  needed. 

The  fingering  at  bar  313  is  precarious  but  possibly 
desirable.  The  most  often  used  fingering,  though,  is  to 
cross  over  to  the  E  string  at  bar  313. 


Ex.  47  1:312-313 

There  are  two  main  categories  of  shifts:  the  whole 
shift  and  the  half  shift.  In  the  whole  shift  the  thumb  re¬ 
mains  anchored  and  does  not  change  its  place  of  contact  on 
the  neck  of  the  violin.  This  permits  the  hand  and  fingers 

to  move  by  bending  and  stretching  up  or  down  into  other 
18 

positions . 

17Flesch,  p.  299. 

1  R 

Galamian,  p.  23. 
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In  the  next  example  third  position  is  established  in 
bar  338  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  beat.  It  is  best  that 
the  thumb  retain  this  place  of  contact,  bending  for  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  fingers  into  first  position  and  stretching  for 
the  return  into  third  position. 


Ex.  48  1:338-339 

The  uninterrupted  emphasis  on  the  first,  third  and 
fifth  notes  in  the  next  passage  becomes  monotonous.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  a  good  idea  to  include  an  occasional  accent  on 
the  highest  notes ,  adding  interest  and  power  to  the  entire 
section . 


Ex.  49  1:348-352 

A  backward  stretch  is  the  downward  movement  of  any 
of  the  three  lower  fingers.  As  a  result,  these  fingers  in¬ 
dependently  reach  a  lower  position  and  avoid  descending 
glissandi .  In  the  top  fingering  of  the  next  example  the 
hand  stays  in  position  while  the  lower  three  fingers  stretch 
backwards.  The  hand  shifts  on  the  second  beat  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  unwanted  glissandi  in  the  first  beat  and 


unwanted  accents  caused  while  shifting.  Shifting  with  an 
open  E  (third  note)  is  another  method  in  use  today. 
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Ex.  50  1:377 

At  the  musical  climax  the  leap  with  the  third  finger 
permits  an  intense  vibrato  at  bar  379.  The  thumb  should 
follow  the  movement  of  the  arm  and  should  not  clasp  the  neck 
of  the  violin  too  tightly. 


Ex.  51  1:378-379 

The  higher  the  position,  the  greater  the  axial  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  arm  to  the  left,  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
onding  movement  of  the  upper  arm.  The  thumb  must  follow  the 
hand  and  therefore  cannot  be  permitted  to  grasp  the  end  of 
the  neck,  letting  the  rest  of  the  hand  move  up  by  itself. 
Changes  of  position  are  performed,  not  by  the  hand,  but  by 
the  lower  arm  which  can  only  move  up  the  fingerboard  together 
with  the  thumb . 

As  the  distance  between  individual  notes  decreases  in 
the  higher  positions  it  is  difficult  for  a  violinist  with 
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broad  fingertips,  using  normal  fingerings,  to  play  half-steps 
in  tune.  This  also  holds  true  for  a  violinist  whose  fourth 
finger  is  too  short  or  too  thick.  In  the  following  example 
the  half-step  progressions  with  the  same  finger  show  one 
method  of  avoiding  the  use  of  different  fingers  for  each  note. 


Ex.  52  1:393-396 

Certain  passages  based  on  the  minor  arpeggio  should 
be  played  with  the  minor  third  taken  by  the  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  not  with  the  normal  1-3-4  fingering.  Many 
times  in  the  higher  positions,  though,  a  triad  can  be  played 
either  with  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers  or  with  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

In  bar  419  the  minor  third  is  best  played  with  the 
first  and  second  fingers  because  the  following  major  third 
stretch  to  the  E  natural  is  played  more  easily  with  2-4 
than  with  3  -  4 . 


iter  3 


Ex.  53  1:418-419 


The  top  fingering  in  the  following  example  is  the 


19 


Flesch,  p.  33. 
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standard  fingering.  It  is  awkward,  though,  and  in  most 
cases  is  a  matter  of  chance  if  the  fifths  are  in  tune.  There¬ 
fore,  the  extensions  used  in  the  bottom  fingering  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  string  crossings  in  the  top  fingering. 


Ex.  54  1:435-436 

Framing  of  the  hand  refers  to  the  basic  placement  of 

the  first  and  fourth  fingers  on  the  octave  interval  within 

any  one  position.  The  basic  shape  of  the  hand  within  the 

frame  should  stay  the  same  as  far  up  the  fingerboard  as 

2  0 

possible  (sixth  or  seventh  position). 

Bar  482  shows  the  establishment  of  the  frame  of  the 
hand  which  should  be  maintained.  In  the  succeeding  measures 
the  first  finger  reaches  below  the  frame  to  the  G  sharp,  and 
the  fourth  extends  above  the  frame  to  the  B  natural. 


Ex.  55  1:482-485 

Sometimes,  when  playing  certain  passages,  it  is 
easier  to  think  of  those  passages  as  if  they  were  arpeggios 
or  chord  structures. ^ 

At  bar  510  the  player  may  focus  on  string  changes  by 

20Galamian,  p.  20. 

21Flesch,  p.  278. 
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the  bow  instead  of  on  shifts  or  glissandi . 


Ex.  56  1:509-510 

The  top  fingering  is  preferable  in  the  next  example, 
because  the  portamento  between  bars  538  and  539  increases 
the  emotional  power  of  the  climax  and  makes  the  shift  come  to 
life . 


8< 


1 


.ZtTTT.  ft— 


a  ‘r  i  r 


espr.  ^ 

WoT  ft 


Ex.  57  1:536-539 

Descending  whole-tone  glissandi  should  be  played  with 

different  and,  if  possible,  adjacent  fingers.  In  this  way 

the  change  of  position  can  be  carried  out  with  a  leap,  and 

22 

executed  almost  imperceptibly. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  not  to  do: 


Ex.  58  1:538-542 


22 


Ibid . ,  p .  107 . 


Although  the  glissandi  in  the  previous  example  are  not  the 


best  choices ,  the  player  still  might  wish  to  use  the  same 
finger  between  bars  539-540  and  bars  541-542.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  advisable  to  change  the  bow  every  bar  to  avoid 
detection  of  the  glissandi . 

Natural  harmonics  in  pianissimo  or  piano  cantilena 
passages  combined  with  portamento ,  can  give  a  soft,  delicate 
sound.  The  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  moment  is  maintained 
when  a  harmonic  is  used  on  the  first  note  of  bar  553.  A 
harmonic  on  the  E  string  would  change  the  tonal  color  and 
therefore  it  would  be  best  played  on  the  A  string. 


Ex.  59  1:552-553 


Harmonics  are  also  useful  in  precarious  changes  of 
position.  An  audible  change  of  position  in  bar  557  is  avoided 
through  the  use  of  a  harmonic. 


Ex.  60  1:557-558 

When  there  is  no  danger  of  a  false  accentuation,  use 

2  3  . 

the  same  bowing  for  like  passages.  In  the  following  ex- 
23Flesch,  The  Art  of  Violin  Playing,  1:150. 
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ample,  starting  each  figure  down-bow  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
bow  is  preferable  to  the  mixed  bowing  since  double-stops  at 
the  point  call  for  greater  power  in  order  to  sound  the  same  as 
those  at  the  nut. 


Ex.  61  1:559-561 

Single  notes  preceding  tenths  should  be  played  in  a 
position  which  will  reduce  the  subsequent  stretch. 

In  progressions  of  tenths  it  is  desirable  for  one  of 
the  two  fingers  to  remain  on  the  string. 

Keeping  the  first  and  third  fingers  on  the  strings  in 
the  following  example  allows  the  second  and  fourth  fingers 
freedom  to  articulate. 


Ex.  62  1:565-566 
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Second  Movement:  Adagio 

In  his  original  plan  for  the  Violin  Concerto  Brahms 
had  included  four  movements.  He  found  that  the  middle  two 
movements  were  less  than  satisfactory,  and  wrote  in  their 
place  the  present  Adagio .  Although  not  known  for  sure,  it 
is  generally  thought  that  the  two  rejected  movements  were 
later  used  in  the  second  piano  concerto. 

Brahms  makes  extensive  use  of  the  wind  instruments  to 
"this  Adagio  its  varied  tonal  color.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Adagio  the  woodwinds  and  horns  accompany  the  oboe  in  the 
melody.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  except  for  a  reference 
to  the  first  three  notes  of  this  tune,  the  solo  violin  never 
plays  it.  All  the  prominent  solo  passages  are  in  contrast 

to  it,  or  else  are  an  accompaniment  of  descending  octave 

24 

figures . 

Brahms  expands  one  measure  of  the  original  theme 
into  two  measures  of  variation  in  the  first  section  of  the 
solo  violin  part  (bars  32-36).^  The  theme  is  presented 
initially  by  the  oboe: 


Ex.  63  11:3-6 


24 

J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland ,  Johannes  Brahms  (New  York: 
Lane,  1911;  2d.  ed . ,  London:  Methuen,  1911),  p.  144. 

2  5 

Wendell  Nelson,  The  Concerto  (Iowa:  Brown,  1969), 

p .  74  . 
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The  high  leaps,  such  as  those  at  bars  35  and  36,  are 
one  of  the  first  problems  with  which  the  player  must  deal  in 
this  movement.  Practicing  these  leaps  using  different 
rhythms  and/or  intermediate  notes  (ladders)  will  help  to 
develop  consistency.  Violinists  usually  prefer  the  bottom 
fingering  because  it  is  safer. 


Ex.  65a 
An  exercise 


II: 35-36 

for  this  passage  could  be  something  like  this: 


Ex.  65b 

The  fingered  octave  in  bar  40,  using  the  second  and 


fourth  fingers,  eliminates  the  backward  stretch,  since  the 
hand  is  already  in  position  to  play  the  fifth. 
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Ex.  66  11:39-40 

As  explained  in  example  37 ,  unprepared  entries  in  the 
higher  positions  usually  present  problems  for  most  violinists. 
Practicing  silent  ladders  can  take  away  much  of  the  fear  of 
these  delicate  entries.  Although  the  F-sharp  entry  in  the 
following  example  is  not  particularly  difficult,  it  never¬ 
theless  will  be  much  more  secure  if  practiced  this  way: 


pin  largamente 

Solo  1  13 

a  a  #nrf 

[.  4  „ 

f  espress. 


Ex.  67  11:56 

The  quality  of  sound  usually  is  unsatisfactory  when 
the  fourth  finger  plays  the  highest  notes  of  bars  74-76. 
Using  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  finger  gives  these 
notes  a  stronger  tonal  character.  This  added  strength  is 
needed  when  a  musical  climax  requires  special  intensity. 


Ex.  68  11:74-76 
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If  the  soloist  stays  in  position  in  bar  77  and  crosses 
over  to  the  A  string,  the  result  might  suffer  in  tone  color. 

A  better  solution  would  be  to  stay  on  the  E  string  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same  tonal  color. 


Ex.  69  11:76-78 

There  are  probably  many  examples  in  violin  literature 
where  it  is  preferable  to  keep  the  fourth  finger  on  the 
string.  In  the  following  case,  however,  the  first  and  third 
fingers  are  used.  This  is  likely  to  produce  a  more  beautiful 
sound  than  when  played  with  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  since 
violinists  usually  produce  better  vibrato  with  the  third 
finger . 


Ex.  70  11:78-79 

When  each  tone  constituting  the  octave  is  played  in 
a  different  position  the  method  is  referred  to  as  "camou¬ 
flaged  octaves."26 

Although  the  previous  example  indicated  the  first  and 
third  fingering  for  camouflaged  octaves,  another  fingering 

26 


Flesch ,  p .  248 . 
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could  be : 


Ex.  71  11:78-79 

The  above  fingering  greatly  improves  the  legato  character  of 
the  passage  and  eliminates  the  abrupt  changes  of  position 
required  with  other  fingerings. 

The  top  fingering  in  the  following  example  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  since  the  entry  from  the  open  string  to  the  C  natural 
is  extremely  precarious. 


Ex.  72  11:85 

Between  bars  91  and  92  the  fingering  1-3  for  the 
notes  F  sharp  to  B  flat  should  be  used.  If  the  player  thinks 
of  the  B  flat  as  an  A  sharp  the  interval  then  becomes  a  major 
third.  Thinking  of  the  B  flat  enharmonically  makes  the  dis¬ 
tance  easier  to  gauge. 


Ex.  73  11:91-92 
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Extensions  and  portament i  are  technical  devices  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  avoid  a  fifth  which  is  fingered  on  adjacent 
strings.  Since  the  augmented  fifth  in  bar  92,  between  the 
C  natural  and  G  sharp,  introduces  an  exciting  climax,  a 
portamento  should  be  used  to  produce  added  intensity.  A 
portamento  with  the  second  finger  is  one  way  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  result. 


Ex.  74  11:92-93 

The  greater  the  span,  the  more  likely  that  the  upper 

note  will  assume  the  character  of  a  climax  requiring  a  porta- 

27 

mento  with  a  maximum  of  intensity.  The  top  fingering,  which 
might  be  used  today,  will  produce  a  more  effective  climax  than 
the  "old-fashioned"  fingering  below. 


Ex.  75  11:95 

Changing  positions  without  a  glissando  or  an  exten¬ 
sion  is  accomplished  by  first  moving  the  finger  into  the  new 
position,  and  following  with  the  arm  and  hand.  This  describes 
a  way  of  "sneaking"  into  a  new  position  in  contrast  to  the 

27 


Ibid . ,  p .  356 . 
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deliberate  arm-movement  of  an  ordinary  position  change.  This 

position  movement  is  carried  out  by  the  finger  itself  with 

2  8 

the  arm  and  hand  creeping  behind. 

The  next  example  illustrates  the  creeping  technique 
and  eliminates  audible  glissandi . 


Ex.  76  11:103 

If  portamenti  are  desired  between  notes  spanning  an 

octave  it  is  advisable  whenever  possible,  to  perform  the 

2  9 

portamenti  with  normal  finger  sequences.  The  octave  shift 
in  bar  108  could  be  performed  with  the  fingering  sequence  as 
shown.  If  this  finger  sequence  does  not  produce  the  amount 
of  expression  desired,  then  the  writer  suggests  using  the 
same  finger  for  the  shift. 


Ex.  77  11:107-108 


28Ibid .  ,  p.  96. 
29 


Ibid.  ,  p.  361. 


Third  Movement :  Allegro  giocoso 
ma  non  troppo  vivace 
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This  movement  contains  Hungarian  dance  themes  con¬ 
trasted  with  lyrical  song-like  moments  and  vigorous  passage 
work . 

In  the  opening  bars  (1-7),  initiate  the  quarter-note 
double  stops  with  a  "bite",  using  the  whole  bow.  Excitement 
and  intensity  will  result  if  the  quarter-notes  are  started 
with  the  bow  on  the  string  and  the  repeated  double  notes 
given  special  emphasis.  Brahms  might  have  wanted  this  im¬ 
portance  given  to  the  second  half  of  each  bar  since  he  in¬ 
dicated  a  sforzando  on  the  last  solo  chord  of  bar  3. 


Ex.  78  111:1-7 

In  the  coll£,  the  bow  is  placed  on  the  string  from 
the  air.  At  the  moment  of  contact  the  string  is  lightly  and 
sharply  "pinched;"  simultaneously  the  note  begins.  The  bow 
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is  then  lifted  slightly  off  the  string  in  preparation  for  the 
next  stroke.  The  colle* is  used  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow 

and  the  length  can  vary  from  extremely  small  to  fairly 

,  ,30 

broad . 

In  the  following  example  the  use  of  colle7  is  most 
appropriate  since  a  strong  spiccato  is  needed.  Also,  at  bar 
20,  the  top  fingering  will  give  good  tonal  and  musical  re¬ 
sults  at  the  small  cost  of  mixing  first  and  second  positions. 


4  141 


Ex.  79  111:20-22 

By  using  a  harmonic  on  the  last  note  of  bar  35  the 
player  eliminates  a  shift,  and  produces  a  note  that  will  ring. 


Ex.  80  111:35 

In  many  cases  the  even-numbered  positions  will  facili¬ 
tate  execution,  produce  a  more  even  sound,  and  allow  the 
player  to  avoid  the  fourth  finger. 

Creeping  into  second  position  in  bar  45  will  avoid  an 
unsatisfactory  extension,  or  a  shift,  between  the  G  sharp  and 
the  C  sharp. 

30 


Galamian,  p.  73. 
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Fingerings  for  scale-like  passages  should,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  such  that  the  leading  tone  and  tonic  notes  are 
on  the  same  string.  This  fulfills  the  melodic  requirement 
that  the  leading  tone  "lean”  towards  the  tonic  notes,  and 

that  the  same  tone  quality  prevail.  Also,  rhythmic  structure 

3 1 

should  match  position  changes  with  strong  beats. 

d  f 
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Ex.  82  111:49-52 

The  sustained  mar tele7  is  an  expressive  detache7  stroke 
with  a  martele7  start.  As  soon  as  the  attack  is  articulated, 


/  . 


the  short,  rhythmic  note  of  the  fast  martele  is  replaced  by  a 


long  sustained  tone.  Although  the  bow  must  leave  the  martele 

attack  with  a  certain  speed  to  avoid  extraneous  surface 

sounds,  it  can  immediately  slow  down  to  any  desired  rate  of 
32 

speed . 

The  use  of  this  bowing  is  shown  in  example  83.  Also 
in  this  passage,  the  changes  of  position  are  executed  during 


/ 
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Yampolsky , .  p .  57 


32 


Galamian,  p.  73. 
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the  sixteenth  rests. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Paganini  only  the  first  and  fourth 
fingers  were  used  in  playing  octaves.  Later,  the  technique 
of  playing  octaves  with  the  first  and  third  fingers  and  the 
second  and  fourth  fingers  came  into  being.33 


The  following  is  a  case  where  fingered  octaves  could 

be  used: 


Ex.  83  111:57-64 

The  most  rational  fingering  for  the  arpeggio  is  one 
where  the  first  finger  falls  on  the  root  of  the  chord.  In 
practice,  however ,  players  use  varied  fingerings  for 
arpeggios,  the  guiding  criteria  being  tone  quality  and  the 
rhythmic  pattern  of  the  passage.3^ 

The  fingering  in  the  following  passage  is  justified 
because  the  first  finger  falls  on  the  first  note  of  the 
triplets . 

33Flesch,  p.  224. 

34 

Yampolsky,  p.  68. 
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Ex.  84  111:69-71 

The  ascending  fingering  for  the  broken  seventh  chord 
in  root  position  is  usually  1-1-3-4  and  not  1-2-3-4  because 
the  stretch  between  the  three  distances  of  thirds  is  not  con¬ 
sistently  reliable. 

In  rapid  descending  passages  one  large  change  of 

35 

position  is  preferable  to  several  small  ones.  In  the  next 
example  the  top  fingering  offers  the  advantage  of  a  single 
shift  compared  to  the  two  in  the  bottom  fingering. 


Ex.  85  111:71-72 


In  the  following  example  the  fourth  finger  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  open  string.  The  open  string  in  this 
type  of  string  crossing  will  usually  fail  to  respond. 


Flesch ,  p.  76. 
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The  use  of  second  position  in  bar  114  will  avoid  the 
extension  and  also  solve  the  E  open  problem. 


Ex.  87  111:114 

The  method  of  changing  positions  in  bar  115  is  by  the 
use  of  a  mixed  fingering  containing  both  extensions  and  con¬ 
tractions  . 


Ex.  88  111:115 

In  fast  passages  the  rational  octave  fingering  is  the 

alternation  of  the  first  and  third  with  the  second  and  fourth 

fingers.  One  could  also  alternate  the  first  and  fourth  with 

3  6 

the  first  and  third  fingers. 

The  fingerings  in  the  following  example  help  avoid 
unnecessary  hand  movements  resulting  from  more  conventional 
4  -  1  or  3  -  1  fingerings. 


36 


Yampolsky,  p.  80. 
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By  utilizing  the  open  strings  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  change  positions  unnot iceably ,  and  also  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
traneous  sounds  which  often  occur  when  changing  positions  in 
other  ways.  This  method  is  particularly  appropriate  in  a 
passage  like  that  in  bar  201  requiring  changes  to  distant 
positions . 


Ex.  90  111:201 

Since  the  soloist  is  completely  exposed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  the  double  harmonics  at  bar  224  might  be  the 
surest  guarantee  of  a  pure,  sonorous  fifth. 


Ex.  91  111:222-224 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  second  position  is 
the  elimination  of  undue  shifting  back  and  forth  between 
first  and  third  positions.  The  top  fingering  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory,  while  the  bottom  fingering  shows  the 
typical  solution  when  the  second  position  was  avoided. 
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Ex.  92  111:231-231 

Because  the  violin  is  tuned  in  perfect  fifths,  the 
playing  of  diminished  fifths  across  two  strings  can  be  awk¬ 
ward  or  difficult,  especially  in  a  fast  tempo.  Normally,  the 

3  7 

solution  is  to  use  two  fingers. 

The  poor  choice  of  fingering  shown  in  example  93 
causes  the  point  of  support  to  change  several  times  from  one 
string  to  another,  leading  to  unsettled  intonation. 


Ex.  93  111:237-238 

The  awkwardness  and  difficulty  of  the  passage  can  be 
removed  by  placing  the  first  finger  on  the  two  strings  to¬ 
gether.  This  will  form  an  axis  around  which  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  fingers  can  move  freely.  Consequently,  the 
fingering  in  example  94  is  preferable  to  that  in  example  93. 

37Ibid.  ,  p.  28. 
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Ex.  94  111:237-238 

In  the  following  example  the  first  and  fourth  finger¬ 
ing  eliminates  the  crossing  of  the  strings.  Also,  in  order 
to  play  the  double-stops  after  a  leap,  these  leaps  could  be 
practiced  using  various  rhythms  and  silent  intermediate 
notes  (ladders). 


Ex.  95  111:256-257 

The  half-tone  progressions  in  the  top  fingering  of 
the  passage  below  would  be  played  by  the  same  fingers;  the 
bottom  fingering  would  require  a  slightly  more  difficult 
position  change.  These  considerations  are  most  important 
when  choosing  a  suitable  fingering. 


Ex.  96  111:262 
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The  following  two  examples  show  places  where  memory 
pitfalls  can  easily  occur.  As  these  passages  are  located 
fairly  close  to  one  another  in  the  score,  it  is  important 
that  the  player  remember  the  differences  in  the  number  of 
times  the  figures  are  repeated. 
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Ex.  97  111:297-299 


Ex.  98  111:317-318 

For  most  violinists,  the  only  fingering  for  tenths  is 
the  use  of  the  first  and  fourth  fingers.  Thus,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  fingerings  for  the  intervals  preceding  the 
tenths  be  chosen  with  care.  These  intervals  require  finger™ 
ings  which  will  "set"  the  hand  for  as  easy  a  stretch  as 
possible.  Therefore,  the  sixth  which  precedes  the  tenth  in 
bar  334  should  be  played  by  the  two  middle  fingers  in  order 
to  prepare  the  hand  for  the  following  forward  and  backward 
finger  movements. 
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•Ex.  99  III : 333-334 


CONCLUSION 


When  Brahms  started  to  compose  this  major  work  for 
the  violin,  he  sought  advice  from  Joachim,  the  most  eminent 
violinist  of  his  day.  Although  Joachim’s  suggestions  were 
received,  they  were  not  always  followed;  although  respected, 
they  were  not  always  heeded. 

This  Concerto  confronts  the  player  with  new  and 
difficult,  but  by  no  means  insurmountable,  problems.  These, 
in  most  cases ,  tax  the  left  hand  of  the  violinist  and  in¬ 
volve  the  technique  of  double-stopping,  the  ability  to  span 
large  intervals,  and  the  certainty  of  attack  in  playing 
high  notes  after  low.  The  player  who  approaches  these 
problems  with  understanding  and  a  carefully  considered  plan 
will  achieve  a  correspondingly  higher  level  of  performance. 
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APPENDIX 


For  many  years  the  Concerto  was  played  with  the 
cadenza  written  by  Joachim.  Nowadays  the  cadenzas  most 
often  performed  are  those  by  both  Joachim  and  Kreisler. 
Cadenzas  have  also  been  written  by  the  following  (names  of 
publishers  are  included  where  available): 

Leopold  Auer.  New  York:  Fischer,  1916 
Tor  Aulin  (1908) 

Albert  Bachmann  (1909) 

Wladislav  Besekirsky  (1909) 

Ferruccio  Busoni.  Berlin:  Simrock,  1914 
Adolf  Busch.  Leipzig:  Brietkopf  8  Hartel,  1933 
Wladislav  Gorski  (1913) 

Karl  Halir.  Berlin:  Simrock,  1895 
Hugo  Heermann  (1896) 

Jascha  Heifetz.  New  York:  Fischer,  1947 
Eduard  Heermann.  Berlin:  Schmid,  1909 
Karl  Klingler.  Leipzig:  Peters,  1928 
Fritz  Kreisler.  New  York:  Foley,  1928 
Bela  Loblov.  New  York:  Whitney  Blake,  1943 
Adolf  Manqulies  (1907) 

Alfred  Marchot .  Berlin:  Simrock,  1913 
Henri  Marteau  C1904) 

Franz  Ondrizek  (1900) 

Charles  Rychlik.  Praha:  Urbanek  8  Synove,  1935 
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Henry  Schradieck  Cl 91 5) 

Edmund  Singer  (1898) 

Albert  Spalding.  Pittsburgh:  Volkwein  Bros.,  1948 
Donald  Tovey.  New  York:  Fischer,  1937 
Julius  Winkler.  Leipzig:  Doplinger,  1928 
Florian  Zojic.  Berlin:  Simrock,  1905 

The  Joachim  cadenza  displays  many  of  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  the  Concerto  and  makes  use  of  much  of 
the  material  written  by  Brahms.  Most  of  the  problems  tax 
the  left  hand  of  the  violinist,  as  does  the  Concerto.  Mixed 
double-stops  of  sixths  and  tenths  (bars  5-13),  high  and  low 
position  leaps  involving  thirds  (bars  13-20)  and  the  spanning 
of  large  intervals  (bars  43-49)  are  but  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  contained  in  this  cadenza. 
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